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saucy modern, that Multum sanguinis, multum vere-cundice, multum solicitudinis in orel (to have the face first full of blood, then the countenance dashed with modesty, and then the whole aspect as of one dying with fear, when a man begins to speak) should be esteemed by Plinv the necessary qualifications of a fine speaker. Shakespeare also has expressed himself in the same favourable strain of modesty when he says :
In the modesty of fearful duty I read as much, as from the rattling tongue Of fancy and audacious eloquence 2.
Now since these authors have professed themselves for the modest man, even in the utmost confusions of speech and countenance, why should an intrepid utterance and a resolute vociferation thunder so successfully in our courts of justice ? and why should that confidence of speech and behaviour which seems to acknowledge no superior and to defy all contradiction, prevail over that deference and resignation with which the modest man implores that favourable opinion which the other seems to command.
As the case at present stands, the best consolation that I can administer to those who cannot get into that stroke of business (as the phrase is) which they deserve, is to reckon every particular acquisition of knowledge in this study as a real increase of their fortune; and fully to believe that one day this imaginary gain will certainly be made out by one more substantial. I wish you would talk to us a little on this head; you would oblige,
Sir, Your most humble Servant
The author of this letter is certainly a man of good sense; but I am perhaps particular in my opinion on this occasion, for I have observed that, under the notion of modesty, men have indulged themselves in a spiritless sheepishness, and been for ever lost to themselves, their families, their friends, and their country. When a man has taken care to pretend to
1  Pliny's Epistles, Book v, Bpist. 17.
2  Midsummer flight's Dream, v, i.